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REPORTS. 
Hermes XLVII. 

Fascicle 3. 

Die Verteilung der romischen Provinzen vor dem Muti- 
nensischen Krieg (321-401 ) . W. Sternkopf contributes valuable 
results of a detailed examination of the sources pertaining to 
the assignment of the provinces in the years 46-43 b. c, with 
constant reference to Mommsen, Drumann, etc. He relies mainly 
on the careful interpretation of Cicero's Philippics and letters 
in dealing with a number of vexed questions. Only the main 
results can be briefly mentioned : I. After Caesar had organized 
Africa nova in 46 b. c, there were eighteen provinces in all 
(cf. Mommsen, Hermes XXVIII, p. 599 ff.), and during his 
lifetime there were no more ; the province Belgica was or- 
ganized later. II. On his return from the African war, Caesar 
passed the lex Julia de provinciis, limiting the term of praetorian 
and consular governorships to one and two years respectively, 
which was observed from the end of 45 b. c. to the outbreak of 
the civil war. III. The governors for 44 b. c. were probably 
all appointed by Caesar toward the end of 45 b. c. ; but this can- 
not be proved in every case. IV. Caesar appointed no governors 
for 43 b. c. ; he merely saw to the election of the consuls and 
tribunes for 43 b. c, and designated the consular candidates for 

42 b. c. Of course the consuls and praetors of 44 B. c. would be 
regarded as prospective governors. Hence it is certain that 
Florus (IV 7. 4) and Appian (III 2. 7 f. 12. 16. 24. 36; IV 57) 
are mistaken in letting Caesar assign Macedonia and Syria to 
Brutus and Cassius ; likewise Schwartz in thinking that Caesar 
had assigned these provinces to Antonius and Dolabella for the 
year 43 B. c. V. The senate confirmed Caesar's appointments 
to provinces March 17, 44 b. c. ; no special session was held for 
this purpose March 18th, as Drumann thinks. VI. Between 
March 17 and April 18, 44 b. c, the senate assigned Macedonia 
and Syria to the consuls Antonius and Dolabella for the year 

43 b. c. ; whether this was in accordance with Caesar's wishes is 
unknown; probably not (cf. IV above). VII. On the first or 
second of June Antonius, by a lex tribunicia de provinciis, had 
both Gauls assigned to himself in exchange for Macedonia, and 
the term of his and Dolabella's governorship extended to five 
(not six) years. The historians refer to this law as a lex de 
permutatione provinciarum ; Cicero cites it correctly ; hence the 
mistake of assuming two laws. Possibly the same law made a 
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disposition of the legions in Macedonia. VIII. Between the 
middle of July and the beginning of September 44 B. c. M. 
Brutus was appointed governor of Crete for the year 43 b. c, 
through Antonius' influence, and Cassius, probably, of Cyrene ; 
they, however, ignored this ' favor ' and later in 44 b. c. took 
forcible possession of Macedonia and Syria. IX. On Nov. 
28, Antonius had the remaining available provinces assigned for 
43 b. c. by lot. Mommsen and others have tried to reduce 
Cicero's fifteen names (Phil. Ill 24 ff.) to fourteen; whereas 
Schwartz, allowing for an evident oversight on his part, thought 
that only nine lots were drawn ; but Sternkopf concludes that 
the number was thirteen. Macedonia, Africa, Sicily and Spain 
alone are mentioned. Excluded from the allotment were of 
course the two Gauls, Syria (already assigned to Antonius and 
Dolabella), and, probably Gallia Narbon. and Hisp. cit., both 
of which Lepidus held by virtue of the two year term granted 
by the lex Julia. X. On Dec. 20, 44 b. c, the senate annulled the 
appointments that Antonius had made by lot, by decreeing that 
the present governors should hold over until their successors be 
appointed. The whole matter, however, was finally determined 
by the second triumvirate. 

Die Spruche des Epicharm (402-413). W. Cronert presents 
a study of the Epicharmus proem, preserved on a papyrus of the 
years 280-240 b. c. (cf. Hibeh papyri I (1906) 1.2). We learn 
from it that the poet, already famous, and apparently in his 
old age, published a book of sententious sayings in trochaic 
tetrameters, which were partly designed to serve the orator in 
court or before an assembly, and partly, to develop character. 
He will show those who have criticized his tendency to prolixity, 
that he is also able to express his thoughts tersely. C. eluci- 
dates the text interestingly and then brings in relation to it some 
fifty of the previously known fragments, chiefly of doubted 
authenticity. The selected sayings "are neatly fitted into the pro- 
gram outlined in the proem and harmonize with the scanty 
fragments accompanying the proem. Further investigation of 
the Epicharmus fragments is desirable. 

*E8vo (414-421). G. Finsler was moved to investigate this 
word by the treatment of it by Cauer, Belzner and Roemer 
(Grundf. d. Homerkritik 2 , 1909, p. 286; Homerische Probleme 
191 1, p. 64; Aristarchea, p. 127). We may assume that origi- 
nally the bride was purchased; then the suitor presented the 
bride with a dowry (8W), and finally this was furnished by 
the father. The Odyssey, however, does not reflect the chrono- 
logical order. The third stage only, appears in the Telemachia ; 
the second was regular with the poet of the Odyssey (cf. A 117, 
v 378, x 300, t 528, f 159, cf. also Aesch. Prom. 560, Pind. Ol. 
IX, 7), and is the exclusive meaning of eSvain the Iliad (II 178, 
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190, X 471), which is recognized by the scholia : «8vo to otto r£v 
yaiLovvrmv StSo/ueva Tats yo/tov/i.ei'ais. Indications of wife-pur- 
chase in the Odyssey, as A 288 is something different, occur only 
in o 367, where the word eoVo is wanting, and in a late episode 
(6 318), where Uva seems to mean, incorrectly, purchase money. 

Metrologische Beitrage I (422-465). O. Viedebantt deter- 
mines more clearly Solon's reform of the weights and coinage 
of Athens, and discusses the various Greek and Oriental stand- 
ards of weight, showing their relations and how they were 
based on given measures of oil, wine and water. The account 
in Plut. Solon 15, taken from Androtion, must be subordinated 
to Aristotle toA. 'Adyv. 10, which he understands to mean, fol- 
lowing Hill and Lehmann, that 100 old (Pheidonian-Aeginetan) 
drachmas equalled 70 new (Euboic-Solon.) drachmas (cf. 
Sandys' edition of Arist. for the opposite view), and, accord- 
ingly, as the Euboic-Solon. mina is known to have weighed 
16 oz., or 436.6 gr. (general norm), and 16.66 oz., or 454.6 gr. 
(raised or royal norm), the old mina must have weighed 
respectively 11.2 oz. (305.625 gr.) and 11.66 oz. (318.178 gr.). 
The above increase in weight applied only to the commercial 
weight-mina, not to the money-mina, as has been generally 
thought. Solon was too shrewd to ignore the wide circulation 
of the Aeginetan money, and so he virtually retained the same 
values in his new coinage, excepting a slight increase in weight. 
This is the meaning of Aristotle (1. c.) : that a talent now 
weighed 63 minae, which amounts to saying that the old money- 
mina weighing 11.2 and 11.66 ounces was supplanted by one 
weighing respectively 11.76 and 12.25 ounces, or that 100 new 
coins equalled 105 old ones. V. next discusses the Athenian 
law (I. G. II 476 = C. I. G. 123), which prescribes the addition 
of 12 drachmas to the iwa e/wropiKi?, containing 138 drachmas, 
thereby establishing a mina of 150 drachmas. This was evi- 
dently done in the interests of foreign trade, as the mina of 150 
drachmas equalled the Babylonian weight-mina of 18.75 oz - 
(royal norm). This inscription belongs to the first century 
b. c, so it is clear that the above mina of 138 drachmas could 
not be the Euboic-Solon. weight, an idea sprung from the former 
misunderstanding of Solon's reform ; for the Solonian drachma 
°f ?V2T oz - had been superseded by one of \ oz. which was 
followed by one of \ oz. This last one explains the mina of 
138 drachmas, which equalled a later mina of \"j\ oz. for which 
there is evidence. In a third chapter V. shows that in the 
Revenue Papyrus the oil metretes (=12 x° es ) equalled 144 
Alexandrian cotylae (weight, 96 minae) ; whereas the wine 
metretes (=8 x<>«) was measured according to the Hellenic 
xovs, equalling 96 Hellenic cotylae, which however also weighed, 
when filled with oil, 96 minae; hence the Hellenic xovs was 
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larger than the Alexandrian ; the metretae were equal. U. 
Wilcken had reached the opposite conclusion (Gr. Ostraka I, 
P-757)- 

Miscellen: H. Dessau (466-471) gives an account of the epi- 
grams of Honestus and agrees with Jamot (Bullet, de corr. 
hellenique XXVI, 1902, p. 130 ff.) in identifying the Roman 
empress, a "Ztfiaorq, whom one epigram lauds as the mother of 
two Caesars, and a worthy associate of the Muses, with Augus- 
tus' daughter Julia. The probabilities favoring Julia Domna 
are considered ; but the earlier date seems assured by the fact 
that five of the ten Honestus epigrams in the Anth. Pal. are 
included in a group IX 215-312, derived from Philip of Thessa- 
lonice (I Cent. a. d.). — K. Praechter (471-476) cites a num- 
ber of passages dealing with the Cynic-Stoic doctrine that 
nature requires strenuous activity to be relieved by pleasurable 
relaxation, some of which may have been derived from the 
n«/ot (nrovSrjs kw. TraiStas of Athenodorus, one of the teachers of 
Augustus (cf. Rh. Mus. LXII (1907) 313-315). But this theme 
originated much earlier, as is shown by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
1176b 32 ff., and especially Herodotus II 173, where the com- 
mon illustration of the unbent bow occurs. The Greek philoso- 
phers frequently drew their material from Herodotus. — P. 
Corssen (476-480) discusses the repeated verses in the Medea 
of Euripides and considers v. n 48 inappropriately repeated in 
v. 923 and v. 1006. Both vv. 1006/7 ( c *- 9 2 4) weaken v. 1005. 
The exclamation ea after v. 1004 belongs to Medea. Again 
vv. 40/41 (= vv. 379/380) should be deleted, not however vv. 
42/43 (cf. Nauck) ; instead change rj in v. 42 to /uj (Paley) 
and read v. 43 : Kairtira /iei£&>v £v/i<]>opa. Aa/fy nvd. On the au- 
thority of Didymus v. 380 should follow vv. 355/356, which 
should not be deleted as in most editions. — Ludwig Deubner 
(480) notes the agreement of the Cercidas fragment 2 (Ox. 
pap. VIII, p. 35) Stiit)]. dv [ . . , where according to p. 55 'A 
vestige from the top of the letter following >? suggests a or 8 ' 
with Epicharmus 216 (Kaibel) : okk' apyvpiovy, irdvTa, 6tl Kt/\av- 
vcrai. The two poets are associated in Phot. Bibl., p. 533b 
10 Bekker. 

Fascicle 4. 

Ardys et Mithridates (481-491 ) . M. Holleaux calls attention 
to the three well-known sons of Antiochus the Great (two named 
Antiochus, one Seleucus), and discusses a number of objections 
to accepting the common belief, based on Livy XXXIII 19, 
that there were two more sons named Ardys and Mithridates. 
These, however, were the names of two able generals. Emend 
Livy (1. c.) by inserting ' et ' after filiis or ' que ' after Ardys. 
The sons mentioned as commanding the land forces must have 
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been the elder Antiochus and Seleucus, who had with them as 
advisers Ardys and Mithridates. 

Hekataios von Abdera und Demokrit (492-513). Karl Rein- 
hardt demonstrates the close relationship of chapters 7 and 8 
of Diodorus I with chapter 10 etc., which must therefore have 
been also derived from the AiywxTiaKa of Hecataeus of Abdera, 
to which Diodorus was indebted for most of Book I (cf. Ed. 
Schwartz, Rh. Mus. 40, 223, and article ' Diodorus ' in Pauly- 
Wissowa, cf. A. J. P. X 109). Epicurean doctrine has been 
recognized in these chapters ; but R. makes it probable that 
Hecataeus derived this from Democritus. Extracts from 
various authors, and especially a comparison with Lucretius V 
and Diogenes of Oinoanda (Fragm. 10 William (cf. A. J. P. 
XV 386) ) , both dependent on Epicurus, show that chapters 7 
and 8 are independent of Epicurus, and, further, that the latter 
reproduced Democritus very closely. R. concludes that Lu- 
cretius V 416 to the end of the book contains not merely the 
doctrines of Democritus, but also the arrangement of his mat- 
ter: cosmogony, zoogony, followed by considerations of the 
primitive state of man and his development. Democritus seems 
to have confined himself to a natural growth determined by 
the necessities of life, without entering upon theories of govern- 
ment. Plato's idea of a vyuivi) 7roAis (Rep. 373 A B ; cf . Laws 
III 676 ff.) was probably derived from him. The work in 
question must have been his Mnepos BiaKocrixos, which was prob- 
ably a sequel to the Meyos SiAkou/xo^ of Leucippus, hence the 
title, and probably was related to the latter as the fifth book of 
Lucretius is to the first and second. The fame of the M«c/o<k 8. 
probably caused the attribution of Leucippus' work to him. 
The Mik/oos 8. was the great authority in antiquity on the early 
history of mankind. Seneca's polemic in Epist. 90, directed 
against Posidonius' conception of the golden age, is really an 
attack on the ideas Posidonius derived from Democritus. 

Das Proomium der Meteorologie (514-535). W. Capelle 
shows that Martini's reasons for the spuriousness of this proem 
are unfounded (cf. Leipz. Stud. XVII 342. 346). His main ob- 
jection is that the use of the term ^roapokoyia, in the later 
restricted sense, is attributed to all of Aristotle's predecessors. 
The sentence in question is indeed somewhat careless ; but iravris 
need not be pressed, as this term is relatively late ; yet it was 
used of atmospheric phenomena before Aristotle; but could 
also refer to the stars (cf . Philolog. LXXI, and A. J. P. XXXV 
218). Occasional obscurity has to be reckoned with in Aris- 
totle. C. also meets the criticism, made already before Ideler, 
of the comprehensiveness of the proem, which refers in gen- 
eral terms to Aristotle's earlier works, defines the work in hand, 
and ends with a promise of future investigations. Finally C. 
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examines the language of the proem, which is throughout 
Aristotelian. 

Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu Sophokles' 'Ixvevrai (536- 
561). 1. C. Robert conceives the play enacted on a dAciSijs -rrdyos 
(v. 220 f.), without a scenic background, in Aeschylean style. 
The infant Hermes and the cattle are underground. The satyrs 
and Silenus are baffled in their search as there is no entrance. 
Cyllene (v. 236) emerges through the opening earth. A vase 
painting is shown illustrating this. Cyllene used the Charon's 
stairs here as Clytaemestra did in the Eumenides (cf. Hermes 
XXXI, 543). 2. A fragmentary stichomythia follows Apollo's 
monolog (1-39), in which Silenus must have been informed 
about the arjimra, by which the footprints of Apollo's cows 
could be recognized, and as the parodos, which follows, shows 
that the chorus already know about these marks, they must 
have entered silently during the stichomythia, probably airopdSrjv 
as in the Cyclops. 3. The chorus search in two sections; but 
also in three (indicating 12 choristers). The second search 
(vv. 177-179) is represented in a commos between Silenus and 
the chorus. They hear the bellowing of the cows, and also the 
entrancing sound of the lyre. 4. The Silenus in the 'Ixv. is 
more dignified than in the Cyclops. The latter is a vain boaster, 
whereas the exploits with wild beasts mentioned in the 'Ixv. 
were real. The chorus in the Cyclops, as in the Syleus, Busiris 
etc., are slaves of a monster, in this more original play, of 
Dionysus; they gain their liberty in both, which R. considers 
typical of the satyr drama. The irovoi referred to in v. 222 
means the song and dance of the chorus; this word is the 
technical term for such religious service in tragedy (cf. opyia). 
5. Sophocles based his play on the Homeric hymn ; how he 
modified the story is shown. 6. Metrical considerations, the 
prominence of the coryphaeus etc. point to an early date for the 
'Ixvevral, which seems to be the oldest extant work of Sophocles. 

Metrologische Beitrage II (562-632). O. Viedebantt here 
defends Lehmann's theory of a double norm, differing usually 
as 25 : 24. He explains it as originating in the usage of filling 
a measure o"x«X^ i. e. Karon-epa tov x«Aous (Pollux IV 170), 
not 'brim-full' (L. & S.), to avoid spilling; in contrast with 
krox«A^ and brifuaTov. A discussion of the large variety of 
Egyptian artabe measures follows. Thereupon an investiga- 
tion of the Pheidonian system reveals its Egyptian origin ; 
which is also the case with Solon's reform. Before Pheidon's 
time the Greeks used the Old-Babylonian system, imported 
from Asia Minor, the various systems of which are examined. 
The close relation of the Cyprian system to those of the Pontus 
region is made evident, and the trade routes of navigation 
pointed out. Finally he takes up the Old-Babylon, and Persian 
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systems. Lehmann-Haupt discovered the weights of the Baby- 
lonian mina; but failed to notice that four of them represent 
the weights of a single measure (containing respectively in 
light or full capacity : 0.5472 and 0.570 of a liter) according as 
it was filled with water or oil. Sixty of these ' sextars ' £the 
identification with the Roman measure is important) yield a 
cube root that equals 555 mm., the length of the royal Babylon, 
ell. This, again, proves the linear basis for the Babylonian 
system, a fact doubted by Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Altert. I, 22, 
p. 518). V. constructs tables of the Old-Babylon, and New 
Babylon. r Persian systems, and finally discusses their spread 
west. The Persian system supplanted the Old-Babylon, for a 
time (in Athens during the V century) ; but had finally to yield 
to its older competitor. Many important facts and details, and 
numerous tables are presented. 

Miscellen: P. Corssen (633-635) would place vv. 1225-27 
of Eurip. Medea after v. 305, where the attack on the philoso- 
phers is suitable. Euripides (431 B. a), however, is ironical 
and filled with bitterness over the accusation of Anaxagoras. 
W. A. Baehrens (635/636) shows that the author of De morti- 
bus persecutorum did not invent the story that Constantine had 
on one occasion spared Maximian's life as Silomon supposes 
(cf. Hermes XLVII 274) ; but derived the idea from Pane- 
gyrici VI (VII) ch. 20, which thus appears as a third source of 
D. M. P. (cf. A. J. P. XXXVII, p. 363). 

Herman Louis Ebeling. 

Goucher College. 



